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ABSTRACT 


The question of how China’s rural migrants are recognized, in a political context 
that is dominated by the ‘zhu xuanlu’/‘main melody’ of social harmony, and in an 
economic environment that puts profit above social, cultural and morality concerns, 
is crucial to our understanding of the cultural politics of subalterneity. This article 
explores the ways in which the camera mediates the unequal relationship between 
the documentary film-maker and the rural migrant subject, and, in doing so, reveals 
a diverse politics of recognition. My aim is to understand how a particular politics 
of recognition has come to inform and shape the film-maker’s styles, aesthetics and 
themes. I situate this analysis within the larger political-economic context of the 
production and consumption of documentaries. By closely engaging with some of 
the documentary texts, this article offers examples of a range of perspectives and 
narrative strategies in configuring the rural migrant figure. 


The Census from 2010 indicates that there are 214 million internal migrants in 
China, constituting a quarter of the world’s mobile population. Most of these 
migrants are of rural origin. However, despite this staggering size, in political, 
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social, economic and cultural terms, rural migrant workers have well and truly 
become the subaltern in Chinese society (Zhao 2010). Workers and peasants, 
who were the political backbone of socialist China, have now been categorized 
as members of ‘weak and disadvantaged communities’. Despite the steady 
and impressive growth of China’s economy in terms of GDP, rural migrants, 
whose cheap labour has made such growth possible in the first place, have 
failed to prosper alongside their urban middle-class fellow citizens. 

As early as the late 1990s, it was possible to identify the six most common 
types of employment undertaken by China’s rural migrants: manufactur- 
ing, service and hospitality, construction, cottage-style garment process- 
ing, garbage- and scrap-collecting and domestic work (Solinger 1999). Rural 
migrant workers are commonly referred to as nong min gong (meaning peasant 
worker). This neologism captures the ambiguous identity of this social group; 
they are by definition rural residents, yet they are employed as workers. The 
internal differences within the rural migrant worker group can be appreciated 
in sociological terms, including the worker’s relationship to the employer, 
labour conditions, level of organized representation, skill level, gender, age, 
marital status and parental status. Differences can also be found in everyday 
practices, including workers’ everyday lives in the city, ranging from their 
capacity to partake in urban consumption, relationship to the city and city 
life, and living arrangements, as well as their level of attachment to the land, 
family and village life. Finally, the differences can be listed in cultural terms, 
manifesting themselves in one’s sense of identity, belonging and subjectivity, 
as well as the affective landscape of individuals — anxieties, hopes, fears and 
desires pertaining to the future and the city. For example, older construction 
workers often have little exposure to television, news, reading materials or the 
Internet, while younger factory workers, who tend to be younger — many of 
them are born in the 1990s — commonly have access to entertainment, includ- 
ing computer games in Internet cafés, mobile technologies such as the mobile 
phone and regular participation in social media (Qiu 2009). Factory workers 
are also the most rights-conscious group, evidenced by the sporadic, though 
not uncommon, strikes and collective actions at China’s factories. 

Management of the social conflicts that result from this growing inequality 
and stratification has become a top priority in the state’s efforts to maintain 
weiwen/stability. Since the mid-2000s, the discursive regime of ‘social harmony’ 
has become the ‘main melody’ in Chinese politics, forming an integral part 
of the coordinated and orchestrated machinery of stability maintenance. In 
this discursive regime, rural migrant workers, regarded as one of the most 
destabilizing factors, figure increasingly prominently. Along with this focus 
in the political realm, the figure of the nong min gong/rural migrant worker 
has also become a favourite subject matter in documentary films that focus 
on marginal identities. Analysing how such configurations take place both in 
state-sponsored narratives and in alternative discursive spaces provides clues 
to the diverse politics of recognition in the Chinese polity. 

In the multicultural and liberal democratic societies of the West, minor- 
ity groups have long fought for the recognition of difference denied to them 
since the 1970s and 1980s. In his work on recognition and multicultural- 
ism, Charles Taylor (1994) argues that recognition is a vital human need and 
fundamental to human dignity and identity. Recognition necessarily activates 
a ‘dialogic process’. In this process, an ideal reciprocal relation is designated 
between subjects, in which each sees the other both as its equal and also as 
separate from it. Nancy Fraser argues that recognition from others is essential 
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to the development of a sense of self, and to be denied recognition, or to be 
misrecognized, is to suffer a ‘distortion to one’s self and an injury to one’s 
identity’ (2000: 109). In her engagement with Fraser’s work, Iris Young also 
argues that ‘we should show how recognition is a means to, or an element 
in, economic and political equality’ (1997: 156). Further, she argues that ‘so 
long as the cultural denigration of groups produces or reinforces structural 
economic oppressions, the two struggles are continuous’ (Young 1997: 159). 
This is not the place to go into the vast literature on the politics of recognition; 
suffice it to say that the question of how China’s rural migrant is recognized 
in a political context that is dominated by the ‘zhu xuanlu’//main melody’ 
of social harmony, and in an economic environment that puts profit above 
social, cultural and morality concerns, is crucial to our understanding of the 
cultural politics of subalterneity. The central question we are confronted with 
here is: what is the politics of recognition played out in a diversity of narra- 
tives of assumed marginal groups? Or to put it more specifically, how do we 
account for the particular type of politics of recognition in a particular mode of 
cinematic representation? 

With regard to these questions, this article explores the ways in which 
the camera mediates the unequal relationship between the documentary 
film-maker and the rural migrant subject, and, in doing so, reveals a diverse 
politics of recognition. My aim is to understand how a particular politics of 
recognition has come to inform and shape the film-maker’s styles, aesthetics 
and themes. I situate this analysis within the larger political-economic context 
of the production and consumption of documentaries. By way of closely read- 
ing some of the documentary texts produced in different institutional contexts, 
this article offers examples of a range of perspectives and narrative strate- 
gies in configuring the rural migrant figure. Concurring with Yingjin Zhang 
(2006), the point of departure for my analysis here is that we should not take 
for granted the claims to truth made in documentaries of any kind; rather, 
we should examine style, subject matter and point of view, and explore the 
ideological positions and discursive practices embodied in different modes 
of production and consumption. My choice of documentaries for analysis is 
made with a view to illustrating the differences and connections among vari- 
ous positions. Admittedly a subjective —- some may say idiosyncratic — decision, 
I take this approach on the assumption a nuanced understanding of the poli- 
tics of recognition — together with its themes, aesthetics and styles — is only to 
be achieved if we regard them in relation to one another, rather than in isola- 
tion. Rather than strive for comprehensiveness or representativeness, I deter- 
mine their suitability for analysis in a way that enables me to most effectively 
identify the varying degree of ambiguity and overlap among these documen- 
taries in terms of perspectives. First, I turn to some documentary programmes 
produced for Chinese television, or what film-makers often describe as those 
made ‘inside the system’ (Lu 2003). This is followed by an examination of 
some documentary films that are produced ‘outside the system’, includ- 
ing new independent documentaries and smaller films produced by migrant 
worker activists. 


MAIN MELODIES 


In 2009, Hua shuo nong min gong/Talking About Rural Migrant Workers 
(2009), a ten-episode documentary, was conceived and developed by the All 
China Workers Union and produced by CCTV. The series describes itself as 
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employing a ‘reportage style, based on the moving stories of real people’ that 
can ‘let facts speak for themselves’ (Anon. 2009). Both in terms of tone and 
content, the script is authoritative and hegemonic, and images are chosen and 
edited carefully to reinforce the verbal content, leaving little or no space for 
ambiguity or oppositional interpretation. In many ways, the series is modelled 
on the ‘traditional Chinese television propaganda program’ (Lu quoted in 
Zhao 2010: 17) and is marked by its trademark representational practices. 

But dismissing the series as yet another piece of propaganda on the basis of 
its narrative form runs the risk of overlooking many points of tension brought 
about by the incongruence between narrative form and discourse. And making 
sense of this incongruence provides clues as to how state media assists in the 
maintenance of the political legitimacy of the Party-state in the face of grow- 
ing social conflicts and widespread discontent. Clearly, the series has little 
entertainment value, and costs rather than makes money. Series of this kind 
cannot attract high ratings, and thus few advertising dollars can be expected. 
Yet, politically, it is obviously a necessary part of maintaining weiwen/stability 
and reinforcing the ‘zhu xuanlu’/‘main melody’ of social harmony, which is an 
overriding political objective informing all official discourses. A careful reading 
of the script of the voice-over hints at some clues. Each of the ten episodes is 
assigned a particular theme, and as a whole the series aims to present vari- 
ous facets of the experience of China’s rural migrants. The series narrates with 
sympathy — even passion — a wide range of problems experienced by migrant 
workers, including poor living conditions in the city, unacceptable working 
conditions, inadequate health care and school provisions for migrant chil- 
dren, and emotional hardships experienced by married but separated couples. 
Combining a critique of social policies, sociological data and individual stories, 
the overriding message of the series is twofold. First, it wants to promote the 
message that rural migrant workers have made an enormous contribution 
to China’s economic prosperity and that their sufferings and contributions 
should be recognized and gratefully acknowledged. This overriding message 
is encapsulated in the final — almost poetic — remark that closes Episode 4: 


Glory to rural migrant workers! The contribution you have made to 
socialist construction is now fully acknowledged by the Chinese people. 
Pride to rural migrant workers! The efforts you have made to make China 
a strong nation have captured the imagination of the entire world. 


Second, urban viewers are exhorted to appreciate the ‘good life’ made possi- 
ble by the hard labour of their rural migrant country fellows: 


When we leave our children to our maid to enjoy some leisure time, 
when you walk on the tree-lined streets flanked by tall buildings on 
both sides, have you realised that you are blessed with happiness? And 
do you realise that rural migrants make this happiness possible. If you 
have not realised this, it is time you did. 


The didactic overtone of the series is informed by a new politics of recog- 
nition. Despite the unreserved praise and generous accolades given to rural 
migrants, rural migrant individuals appear in the series only to be seen, rather 
than heard. Their experiences in the city — happy, sad, frustrating or humili- 
ating — are narrated through the voice-over, functioning to give context and 
substance to the general argument being made about recognition. In this 
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way, the series is typical of ‘zhuantipian’/’special topic programmes’. In these 
programmes, since the concern with getting political messages across trumps 
a concern with visual authenticity, verbal narration is more important than 
image. Either voice-over is used as a guide on how to interpret the images, 
or ‘suitable’ images are chosen to illustrate the verbal content. Moreover, the 
voice-over narration runs throughout the programme, leaving no space for 
the individuals in the programme to speak. Viewers, denied the chance to 
hear individuals’ stories in their own words, have no recourse to meaning 
making apart from accepting or rejecting the given message. Here it is hard 
not to see a clear tension between the discourse of recognition promoted in the 
series and the actual narrative strategies that act to undermine the discourse. 
Moreover, such tension both exposes and embodies the inherent contradic- 
tion between giving visibility to the migrants on the one hand and denying 
them voice on the other. This disjuncture between the verbal and the visual is 
not a consequence of the failure to resolve these contradictions; rather, it is a 
discursive strategy for appeasing disgruntled migrants and their sympathizers, 
while maintaining the status-quo that causes the inequality in the first place. 

Just as Talking About Rural Migrant Workers was screened on CCTV as 
part of the coordinated programme schedule to celebrate the 60th anniversary 
of the founding of the People’s Republic of China, Fan Hua/Flowers (2008) 
was screened in 2008 to commemorate the 30th anniversary of the start of 
economic reform. Consisting of twenty episodes, each devoted to a particu- 
lar theme, Flowers centres on the lives of rural migrants. Flowers was part of 
CCTV’s Ban bian tian/Half the Sky, a regular weekly show dedicated to women’s 
issues and targeting predominantly female viewers. Although the general 
tenor of the programme is also informed by the discourse of recognition, the 
series in some aspects represents a modest departure from the propaganda 
model of the ‘special topic programme’. Instead of an anonymous voice- 
over, Zhang Yue, who also appears in each episode to introduce themes and 
conduct interviews, narrates the series. The presence of this television person- 
ality, well known in China for her outspoken manner and commitment to 
speak on behalf of women, gives the series not only a personal touch, but also 
a distinctive feminist — or at least pro-women — touch. Individual migrant 
women speak to the camera from time to time, recounting their experience of 
working and surviving in the city, falling in love, fighting for their rights and 
coping with unfulfilled dreams and frustrated expectations. The camera also 
follows these women to their village home and their place of work. 

The series differentiates itself from other CCTV propaganda documenta- 
ries by giving some (albeit bracketed) space to the social group it seeks to 
represent. Also, there is no consistent attempt to stick to the ‘from hard- 
ships to hard work to successes’ formula often used in the propaganda 
model of documentaries on the migrant experience. In Episode 2, “The Sky’, 
a migrant woman yearns to go back to the city and experience freedom from 
rural constraints. In Episode 8, “The Quarrel’, a migrant woman working in a 
battery factory perseveres with legal action against her employer over occupa- 
tional diseases resulting from unsafe workplace regulation. Yet, ultimately, she 
is unable to settle, as co-workers — other migrant women workers involved 
in the case — disagree with her over how the money should be shared. The 
series acknowledges the complex politics of agency surrounding rural women, 
yet the paternalistic, top-down perspectives remain. Middle-class profes- 
sionals — legal aid lawyers, union leaders and government officials — talk to 
the camera as often as migrant women, and these figures are represented 
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as helping and facilitating women’s struggles for justice. In addition, in a 
manner consistent with a didactic propaganda tradition, each episode ends 
with conclusive remarks by experts — sociologists, writers and government 
officials - who are assigned the task of offering guidance in interpreting the 
stories in each episode. The discursive strategy seems to move in both direc- 
tions and is deeply paradoxical: it wants women to speak about their expe- 
rience, but, at the same, it trusts neither the characters nor the viewers to 
arrive at a ‘correct’ interpretation. The camera functions to generate visual 
fodder, much needed to provide texture and contour to a largely, though not 
completely, pre-determined narrative. In this sense, Flowers represents a one- 
step-forward-and-two-steps-back attempt at giving voice to migrant women. 
A distinctive female perspective — or sometimes an attempt to claim solidar- 
ity with migrant women on grounds of gender — cannot hide the fact that, as 
Lu observes sharply, the working class, which used to be the political ‘main- 
stream’ and ‘backbone’ of socialist China (Zhao 2010: 5), is now ‘losing its 
subjectivity and legitimacy’ and ‘can no longer be called upon by national 
ideology’ (Lu quoted in Zhao 2010: 6). 

The state-sponsored narratives on migrant workers in these CCTV docu- 
mentaries adopt a politics of recognition that manifests in giving visibility 
without legitimacy, rhetorical recognition without economic and political 
substance. These programmes betray a profound anxiety and fear of the pros- 
pect of class-based collective consciousness and antagonism, or, in the eyes 
of the Party-state, the unstable elements. Unconvincing as it may be to some 
viewers, it represents an all-out discursive attempt to preserve stability and 
maintain legitimacy. The camera can be used to give agency, authority and 
dignity, but it can also determine the extent to which different voices are heard. 
It mediates the power imbalances between various social groups, and its lens 
is coloured by pragmatic political consideration. The two series discussed in 
this section have been produced at the end of the third decade of economic 
reforms, when entrenched inequality and social stratification have given rise 
to a renewed sense of crisis in terms of social instability and political legiti- 
macy. In the eyes of the Party-state, this historical/political juncture requires a 
cultural politics that functions to erase difference — in class, gender and geog- 
raphy — and reiterate the national ideology of sameness and harmony. 

This is not to argue that CCTV is still a monolithic propaganda machine 
that is fully geared towards producing official truths. The tension and para- 
doxes in its representation of the nong min gong alluded to the analysis above 
testifies to its growing capacity to accommodate difference in style and ideo- 
logical position. After all, three decades of reforms with the organizational 
structure and funding arrangement in the television industry has given rise 
to the dual mandate of state television to attend to both the ‘party line’ and 
the ‘bottom line’ (Zhao 1998). Indeed, nobody can deny that in some aspects, 
state television nowadays needs to worry about ratings and income genera- 
tion, and therefore has to make its content, including news, current affairs and 
documentaries, more realistic and interesting to watch. Picun Jishi/Documenting 
the Pi Village (CCTV, 2012), a five-part documentary series about the lives of 
rural migrant workers in Pi Village on the outskirt of Beijing, illustrates this 
new development. With each episode centring on the experience of one of the 
five migrant workers — a beauty parlour owner, a furniture factory worker, a 
shoe repair man and two worker activists — the series privileges storytelling to 
moralizing. Although it still adopts the conventions of voice-over, the series 
is less about heroic individuals achieving spectacular successes; it is more 
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interested in conveying a sense of ordinary people living out their dreams, 
aspirations, and anxiety and frustrations in their everyday lives. In Episode 3, 
young worker Yuan from Shanxi hopes to get ahead with his apprenticeship in 
the furniture factory so that he can impress his girlfriend, to whom he is plan- 
ning to propose. While he fails to win her love, he has acquired more skills 
in carpentry in the process, and becomes a more confident young man. In 
Episode 4, middle-aged Anhui woman Hu dreams of owning a much bigger 
hair saloon in downtown Beijing. But she has a long way to go, since custom- 
ers can be hard-nosed or even unreasonable, and her husband has a disap- 
pointing habit of gambling away her hard-earned money. Although the story 
in each episode ends on a more or less positive note, there are few happy 
endings, and not many attempts to force lofty moral messages onto the audi- 
ence, except to imply that these individuals work hard to chase their dreams, 
and they deserve understanding, even respect. 

Having said that, it is equally true that the first and foremost priority of 
state television’s non-entertainment genres is to communicate to the nation 
the central government’s vision and version of the political and socio-economic 
reality. This political core mission was reiterated in a series of edicts issued by 
the State Administration of Radio, Film, and Television (SARFT) towards the 
end of 2011.' To suggest that the non-entertainment programmes on CCTV 
are no longer an integral part of a propaganda machine simply because state 
television has to some extent commercialized its business modus operandi 
would be both naive and misleading. 

It should be pointed out that film-makers have the space and resources to 
experiment and innovate the documentary format, not despite but precisely 
because of the fact that they work within the system. However, not all experi- 
ments and innovation necessarily lead to the empowerment of disenfranchised 
migrants. Gong Di/Construction Site (Wang Yiqun, 2004), a 28-minute docu- 
mentary film screened on Dalian TV in 2004, represents yet another approach 
to using the camera to mediate the unequal social relations between official 
and rural migrants. Describing itself as a ‘musical documentary’/yingyue jilu 
pian, the film consists of seven segments, each comprising three structural 
components: shots of construction sites and workers at work and in dormi- 
tories; seven stand-up interviews with individual workers, and 80 close-up 
portraits of individual construction workers. Completely free from voice-over, 
the film is fast paced, and there is no shot lasting more than three seconds. 
Except for interviews, music — consisting of strong beats, urgent tempos and 
repetitive rhythms — accompanies the entire film. The interviews all adopt the 
same formula, in which workers are asked, in a somewhat crisp and detached 
fashion, the same set of questions: How much money do you make a month? 
What do you make money for? What do you hope to do with the money? 
Against the expansive blue sky or the setting sun, shots of construction sites 
conjure up a sense of spatial grandeur of epic scale, consisting of tall build- 
ings, soaring cranes and impressive scenes of the modern sublime. According 
to the producers, these spectacles of work aim to rescue the worker from the 
mundane, abject and obscured space of representation and return to them a 
sense of greatness and grandeur they deserve (Wang 2005). Images of shabby 
dormitory spaces, inferior food and close-up images of the workers’ weather- 
beaten faces are presented at a fast pace, inviting yet simultaneously discour- 
aging viewers to dwell on their connotation. 

In terms of aesthetics and style, Construction Site can be read as embody- 
ing a particular understanding of how to construct the migrant as a visually 
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mediated identity. The film won a number of major national prizes, including 
a nomination for the best Chinese Television Program (2004) and a Golden 
Eagle Prize for short- and medium-length Chinese documentaries (2005). 
Selected as the Best Documentary Film at the Asian Television Program Festival 
(2005), it was screened at a number of international film festivals, including 
the Sheffield International Film Festival (2005), the Leibniz International Film 
Festival and the French FIPA International Film Festival (2005). How can the 
film, which is less than half an hour long, pack in so much visual information, 
while attracting accolades from both ‘within the system’ and international 
documentary circles? The explanation given by the film’s producers offers 
useful clues. First, they wanted the film to speak a globally intelligible visual 
language, hence the decision to include as little verbal material as possible. 
Second, since the film-makers are not rural migrant workers, they should not 
purport to have the authority to speak on behalf of them. Instead, a ‘moderate’ 
approach was adopted, refraining from commenting on life and experience 
that is not their own. The visual idiom used in the film is intended to reflect 
the film-makers’ understanding of the paradoxical experience of China’s rural 
migrant workers. On the one hand, a visual style emphasizing simplicity and 
repetition is used as a metaphor for migrant workers’ values and expectations, 
which are understood as ‘simple’, ‘repetitive’ and ‘cyclical’. From interviews 
with workers, the film-makers find that migrants have only two expectations: 
to get married and to provide for their children. On the other hand, spectacles 
of the modern sublime function as visual metaphors for the vast collective 
strength and power of these hard-working individuals (Wang 2005). 

Here I suggest that Construction Site’s success both inside the system 
and internationally derives from a synergy the film has struck between the 
‘economy of vision’ and the politics of recognition. The film ostensibly marks 
itself as a radical departure from the grammar of dogmatic visual language: 
there is no voice-over, overarching narrative or exemplary individuals; it priv- 
ileges images over words, music over conversations. For this reason, view- 
ers, including those from outside China, are more likely to associate the film 
with experimental cinematic essays, rather than with Chinese documentaries 
made within the system of state television. Producers rationalize the absence 
of social commentary in the film by appealing to the old adage, ‘a picture is 
worth a thousand words’. 

There are at least two divergent ways of reading this visual approach. We 
can see it as ethically responsible, taking the position that ‘if you can’t speak 
as one of them, then don’t speak on behalf of them’. Close-up images of indi- 
vidual workers are of course open to interpretations, and the absence of voice- 
over encourages an open-ended process of meaning making. However, it is 
also true that close-up images show workers mostly smiling, as film-makers 
come to realize that workers mostly have an ‘upbeat’ and ‘sunny’ view to life 
and are not necessarily as unhappy as concerned humanitarian middle-class 
critics describe. Shots of tired workers sleeping in makeshift, crowded and 
shabby dormitories may evoke compassion and sympathy, although they are 
presented in a way that shows that producers do not wish to ‘highlight’/qiang 
diao them. Alternatively, we can read this visual approach as a strategy to 
avoid dealing with the reality that construction workers are the most exploited 
rural migrant community in China and the victims of a systematic and struc- 
tural inequality that leads to poor working conditions, wide-spread wage 
disputes over payment arrears, and workplace deaths, accidents and injuries 
(Pun and Lu 2010a, 2010b). In other words, the primacy of images over words 
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and the rigid interview formula ensure that this inconvenient truth is conven- 
iently elided, thus avoiding the ideological censure of the official truth regime, 
while also sparing the urban, middle-class viewers — including the interna- 
tional audience — the knowledge and guilt of being the beneficiaries of the 
surplus labour provided by these marginalized individuals. In other words, the 
conception of Construction Site is informed by a politics of elision rather than 
recognition. And its visual strategy, while seeming to represent a departure 
from the dogmatic documentaries, ends up reproducing the visibility-with- 
out-voice and visuality-without-agency type of cultural politics. Construction 
Site represents an imaginative and stylistic innovation in the reinforcement 
of the ‘main melodies’, and its social impact could be potentially even more 
disempowering to workers. 


HUMANITARIAN CONCERN AND NEW DOCUMENTARIES 


Interestingly, however, in the domain of documentary film-making, a range of 
experiments has taken place precisely because of, not in spite of, the resources 
afforded by CCTV. Yuanzai Beijing de JialHome is Far Away in Beijing (1993), 
directed by Chen Xiaoging, who was employed by CCTV as early as 1993, 
records the journey of rural-to-urban migration of five young women from 
Wuwei, Anhui Province. Two cameras follow the young women as they 
prepare for departure, leave home and make the bus journey to the city. 
On their first day in Beijing, while looking for jobs as domestic workers, the 
film records the fear and uncertainty on their faces when they are first taken 
to their employers’ house. In a deliberate departure from the ‘special topic 
programme’ type of documentary one usually associates with CCTV, the film 
captures the momentous rites of passage of a group of 16-year-old young 
migrant women in the early 1990s. The film is deeply affecting in its unsen- 
timental portrayal of the range of emotions experienced by these women 
when first arriving in the city. Viewers can empathize with 16-year-old Zhang 
Jufang, who, nervous and frightened, must demonstrate to her new employer 
that she can light a gas stove and operate a microwave. Viewers can also reso- 
nate with these teenagers when they burst into tears in front of the camera, 
overwhelmed by psychological pressure and homesickness. Shot in black and 
white, the camera follows the five women in their everyday lives. There is no 
voice-over, but the protagonists at times respond to questions from the film- 
makers — sometimes on-screen, sometimes off-screen — about their hopes, 
fears and expectations. 

The documentary was screened on CCTV in 1993, four years before the 
release of the independent woman film-maker Li Hong’s much-acclaimed 
film Huidao Fenghuang Qiao/Return to the Pheonix Bridge (1997), also about rural 
migrant domestic workers from Anhui. Chen’s work was hugely popular, and 
went on to win a prize at the Sichuan International Documentary Film Festival. 
Chen’s recollection of his experience in making the film is revealing of the 
desire of some film-makers ‘within the system’ to rebel against the dogma of 
propaganda films. Interestingly, this humanist concern with the lives of ordi- 
nary people, as well as a desire to explore means of expressing this concern, 
has its origin in the change in the culture of production within CCTV in the 
1990s, or what Lu Xinyu, a historian of Chinese documentary film, calls the 
‘golden era of television development in China’ (2010: 20).? It is the interaction 
between the inside and outside of the system that allowed film-makers such 
as Chen to carve out a space of relative autonomy and individual creativity. For 
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some film-makers now operating ‘outside the system’, previous experience of 
being ‘inside the system’ affords them a valuable vantage point. 

Like Chen Xiaoqing, Fan Lixin, the director of Gui tu lie che/Last Train Home 
(2009), also worked for CCTV, during which time he participated in the produc- 
tion of a number of CCTV documentaries. A native of Hubei Province now 
operating as a transnational film-maker, receiving funding mainly from inter- 
national arts funding bodies and film festivals, Fan nevertheless shares with 
Chinese documentary film-makers a creative urge to narrate the experience of 
China’s most marginalized social groups. More importantly, having had the 
experience of being ‘inside the system’, he seems to share with other docu- 
mentary makers such as Chen Xiaoqing a desire to mark his difference from 
the orthodox. Like many new documentary film-makers, Fans ‘intensely, if not 
aggressively, focuses on marginalized groups’ (Lu 2010). Fan tells reporters, 
‘Chinese rural migrants have made enormous contributions but they have also 
sacrificed a lot. This film is my homage to them’ (Yang 2010). He also shares an 
instinctive aversion to the didactic narrative style of propaganda programmes. 
To him, whether it is a feature film or a documentary, the key is to tell a story 
in which viewers have a chance to relate to the characters in the story. 

Last Train Home centres on the experience of a migrant family from rural 
Sichuan now working in Guangdong Province. The middle-aged Zhang 
Changhua and his wife Chen Suqing are going home for the Spring Festival 
together with their 16-year-old daughter, but they are caught up in the snow- 
storm that paralysed much of the railway system in the winter of 2008 —the same 
storm that also inspired Ai Xiaoming’s film Kaiwang Jiaxiang de Lieche/The Train 
to My Hometown (2008). Together with 400,000 stranded passengers, the family 
live in the train station for three days. The camera follows the family on the 
train journey to their village home, where dramas of national proportion — 
great financial crises, disintegration in migrant families, rural-urban dispar- 
ity and poor working conditions for migrant workers in the city — all start to 
unfold in the interactions within this ordinary migrant family. The film was a 
huge success, winning prizes at the Montreal International Documentary Film 
Festival and the Amsterdam International Documentary Festival and receiv- 
ing praise among intellectual and cultural elites in China. Zhang Yiqing, a 
well-known documentary film-maker who directed You er yuan/Kindergarten 
(2004), comments that the film ‘does not feel like a work of a Chinese film- 
maker, but at the same time, it feels very Chinese’. Zhang is right about this 
creative ambiguity. 

The film-makers in the New Documentary Film Movement, which began 
in the early 1990s, are unified by ‘new ideals and meaningful goals’ (Lu 
2003: 18), but they nevertheless adopt different genres and creative path- 
ways, utilize resources and funding from diverse sources, and rely on their 
own channels and institutional support for circulation and distribution. Cheng 
Xiaoqing’s experience of simultaneously straddling the CCTV and independ- 
ent documentary-making space and Fan Lixin’s previous exposure to CCTV 
and his subsequent transition to transnational film-making are but a few tell- 
ing embodiments of this complexity. For another example, Ji Dan, Chinese 
documentary film-maker and director of Wei Chao/When the Bough Breaks 
(2011), which is an intimate account of the tensions and struggles inside a 
migrant family on the outskirt of Beijing, initially made her mark as a docu- 
mentary film-maker through her association with the NHK in Japan. As for Jia 
Zhangke, who is keenly interested in the configuration of the rural migrant in 
his films, has the ambiguous status as both ‘mainstream’ and ‘underground’ 
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(depending on which film is being labelled and which stage of his career is 
being discussed), and both a feature film-maker and documentarian. 

Furthermore, many independent documentaries adopt the observational 
style of Direct Cinema combined with questions posed by the film-maker or 
performances in reaction to the presence of the camera. Nothing in the lives 
of rural migrants is too mundane for representation; viewers spend much time 
watching these individuals cooking, slurping noodles, watching television 
and chatting to each other in their own dialects, or simply hanging around. 
Coherence of theme does not seem to be the concern; the film functions as an 
intimate visual ethnography of the everyday life of a few individuals. 

It is felt that letting a situation unfold in front of the camera without a 
script can engender unplanned yet productive engagement on the part of 
subjects. In Ala min gong/Us Rural Migrants (2008), film-maker Xu Jun follows 
two parallel strands of narrative simultaneously taking place in a construction 
site: the dispute between workers and the company boss over the payment 
of wages; and the love affair between a young migrant worker and his rural 
migrant girlfriend. Xu’s camera roams around freely among workers in the 
dormitory, without causing too much self-consciousness or alarm. At one 
point, a man sticks a rough and calloused hand in front of the camera, saying 
‘Here, film my hand. Have you ever seen hands like this in Shanghai?’ This 
is followed by another worker, who also holds out his hand — with one finger 
missing — in front of the camera: ‘Look at my hand; my finger got chopped off 
in an accident at work’. When workers finally decide to confront the manage- 
ment and demand their pay, Xu Jun follows them, asking along the way, ‘Are 
you scared?’ “Do you think you will get the money?’ ‘What do you think you 
will do if he refuses to pay today?’ With a fight on their hands, workers may 
have more important things to do than perform for the camera, but by follow- 
ing their movements and prompting answers, the film captures some rare 
glimpses into these workers’ dignity, anger and sense of injustice, a range 
of emotional registers that ‘main melody’ cultural products do not dwell on. 
In other words, each individual film-maker needs to negotiate the tension 
between the urge to let the camera record life as it is lived, and the desire to 
dig further by eliciting certain responses from subjects. ‘Making a documen- 
tary is like digging a well: as long as you keep digging, you will find water’, 
says independent film-maker Li Xiaoshan (Lu 2003: 213). 

In Qunzhong yanyuan/Extra (Zhu, 2001), this tension between observing 
and digging is exploited to maximum effect. Following a group of young rural 
migrants who eke out a living hoping to get work as extras at the Beijing 
Film Studio, the film highlights the cruel contrast between the dream of 
young migrants caught up in the glamour of popular culture and the reality of 
hunger, homeliness and oppressed sexuality. In the last segment of the film, 
entitled ‘Experience of one evening’, the film-maker, camera rolling, follows 
Zhou Xin as she tries to find a place to sleep on a cold winter night. She has 
been evicted by her landlord for failing to pay rent. Initially, Zhou is talkative 
and full of energy, and the film-maker seems hardly able to keep pace with 
her. She talks about her life, her dreams and her frustrations. As the night 
wears on and her attempts to find a bed fail one after another — she tries a 
friend’s university dormitory and then a hotel — Zhou becomes less and less 
talkative; she keeps walking in the streets, but her steps become progressively 
heavy and slow. The camera perseveres, asking from time to time, ‘Where do 
you think you are going now?’ Finally, Zhou Xin gets on a desolate bus and 
falls asleep as soon as she sits down. 
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Documentaries like this are governed by a somewhat different politics of 
recognition, and this politics in turn shapes a particular economy of vision, 
which turns the dominant grammar of visuality on its head. ‘Main melo- 
dies’ narratives give rhetorical acknowledgement of the contribution of rural 
migrants in China’s modernization process, thus promoting the discourse of 
common national interest. By giving rural migrants an ‘honourable mention’, 
their visual presence in fact obscures the absence of collective subjectivity and 
political agency. This politics of recognition is typically top-down in terms 
of its relationship to subject and can only represent rural migrants notion- 
ally and statistically. Stories of individuals are told only to provide a sense 
of the ideal exemplary. In contrast, new documentary film-makers outside 
the ‘main melodies’ framework seek to insert themselves into the texture of 
individuals’ lives and thereby seek to witness and archive what Yan Hairong 
(2008) calls ‘subterranean’ experiences. Rather than a top-down perspective, 
the camera in these films facilitates the interface and synergy between the 
film-maker’s desire to witness, record and document, and the rural migrants’ 
desire to speak, to perform and to be heard. Although these documenta- 
ries do not explicitly call for the redistribution of economic resources, their 
economy of vision indicates that they are at least willing to create a digestic 
space, which they can share with individuals as speaking subjects. While they 
seem to converge with ‘main melodies’ in displaying a humanist concern 
for marginal people in society, their agenda is driven more by a ‘new vision 
of the real’ (Berry 2007: 122) and a desire to produce an alternative visual 
archive of social change, as well as to narrate the often tragic consequences 
of social inequality as it is lived through the lives of marginalized individu- 
als. In other words, the politics of recognition is informed by an ethics of 
acknowledging injustices and social inequality experienced by disadvantaged 
social groups, rather than by a political mandate to assuage social conflicts by 
paying lip service to migrant workers’ contribution to the nation’s economic 
growth. And it is precisely due to this prospect of disrupting the main melody 
of stability and harmony that these works are allowed to circulate only in 
limited spaces and channels, mostly for ‘minority and intellectual pursuit’ 
(Berry and Rofel 2010: 151). 

In most cases, rural migrant workers exist in documentary films as the 
object of representation, but in recent years, a small number of rural migrant 
film-makers have emerged on the scene of documentary film-makers, and 
the potential of their work in effecting change in the cultural politics of repre- 
sentation, agency, and voice is worth paying attention to. Some migrant film- 
makers attribute their growth from rural migrant youths to film-makers to 
the exposure of cultural elites, academics, and film-makers through their 
activist involvements. Wang Dezhi, for instance, a cultural activist and film- 
maker based in Picun, Beijing, has mentioned that he had opportunities to see 
many documentaries and meet documentary film-makers by mingling with 
independent film-makers in Beijing, whereby he was introduced to the tech- 
niques, styles and aesthetics of the so-called independent documentary film- 
makers. Wang intuited that the camera could be a viable weapon in cultural 
resistance work. Citing Zhao Liang’s film Shangfang/Petition (2009) and Cong 
Feng’s film Ma daifu de zhensuo/Dr Ma's Country Clinic (2007) — both docu- 
mentaries about the injustices and sufferings of disenfranchised individuals — 
as inspiring works, Wang nevertheless emphasized that he did not set out to 
imitate the style of any particular film-maker. ‘T figured that I’d simply adopt 
whichever approach would work for me’? 
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Although cultural activist film-makers acknowledge an affinity with inde- 
pendent documentary film-makers, and share with them a desire to depart 
from the perspectives and aesthetics of the mainstream documentary films, 
they are careful in delineating the difference between themselves and inde- 
pendent film-makers. Much as he likes Jia Zhangke’s work, Wang Dezhi 
thinks that Jia’s portrayal of rural migrants is motivated by a general univer- 
sal humanism, whereas he himself is driven by an agenda to raise workers’ 
class consciousness. For this reason, he is somewhat impatient with certain 
aspects of the trademark techniques of independent documentary film-mak- 
ing. For instance, he finds the excessively long take and cinema verite style 
of certain scenes in the films pretentious and irritating, and he thinks that 
they tend to dwell too much on the dark side. Believing that some so-called 
independent documentaries make films with depressing subject matters in 
order to cater to the expectations of the transnational film festival audience, 
Wang distances himself from such label. Instead of entering film festivals, he 
mostly uploads his films online. Some of his films are freely available online, 
and others can be accessed by ‘friends and colleagues in the circle’, using a 
password given by Wang himself. Following Picun/Pi Village (2009), a docu- 
mentary film Wang made about the transformation of a rural migrant village 
outside Beijing, Wang made Minti Rensheng/A Fate-Determined Life (2009), a 
fictionalized account of the true experience of two young rural migrants. One 
idealistic and the other one realistic, the lives of two migrants take a dramatic 
turn when one of them loses a mobile phone, gets into a dispute and ends 
up being badly beaten by his boss. Finally, he ends up in a hospital, unable 
to pay for his treatment. Despite the unflinching exposure to the injustices of 
the system and the cruelty and hypocrisy of the wealthy, Wang is more inter- 
ested in showing the resilience of the poor. One thing leads to another, and 
the story, full of twists and turns, ends with one saying to the other, ‘Our lives 
are not pre-determined by fate. We should be able to change it’. To which 
the other says, “That's right. We gemen (brothers) should act now. There is no 
better time to change our destiny’. 

Like Shunli jing cheng/Shunli Goes to the City (2009), another film made 
by Wang and his cultural activist colleagues, A Fate-Determined Life is not 
a typical documentary. Instead, it is described by some critics as a ‘quasi- 
documentary’ (e.g. Viviani 2011: 74) and uses actors (played by rural migrant 
workers, including Wang himself) to play fictional characters. Although the 
story and characters come from real life, Wang felt that the feature film format 
would be more vivid in enacting the incident, and in capturing the drama and 
conflict between characters. At the same time, he felt that the film, intended 
for his gemen, needed to be explicit with the messages it wanted to push, 
even if they may come across as being didactic. ‘We can’t wait for workers to 
awaken themselves from the state of political unconsciousness. We need to 
initiate them’. For this reason, the film is well furnished with advice for rural 
migrant viewers. 


CONCLUSION 


In this discussion, I suggest that the rural migrant community in post-socialist 
China is caught in a complex and intriguing ‘discursive web’ (Hershatter 1999: 
124). Film-makers analysed in this discussion are united by a strong impulse to 
narrate the experience of the rural migrant worker, and rural migrants have 
indeed become an increasingly visually mediated social identity. In these 
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films, the rural migrant is configured as the object of compassion, curiosity 
and moral solidarity, on one hand, and governance, voyeurism, ethnography 
and policing on the other. 

These documentaries generally attract little economic return, and at the 
same time require considerable resources in their production (funding, institu- 
tional patronage, technical support, etc.). Regardless of whether rural migrant 
workers themselves are imagined as the intended audience for this genre, it is 
clear from my own conversations with rural migrant workers that documenta- 
ries, especially those about their own lives, do not interest them. ‘I know my 
life very well. I do not need to see how uninteresting and hopeless it is on the 
screen’, said one worker. ‘Our lives and work are so tedious and monotonous, 
so if I choose a film or television program, I want something that can make me 
laugh and help me relax, so as to take my mind off this reality’, says another 
worker. Instead, while state television documentaries’ discourses on migrant 
workers resonate with neither migrant workers nor urban cultural elites, new 
documentary films featuring the lives of marginal social groups are regularly — 
but not widely — screened in designated film clubs and festivals, attracting 
urban middle-class viewers, consisting mainly of university students, academ- 
ics, artists and social activists (Nakajima 2006, 2010). 

The discussion reveals a diverse politics of recognition. This diversity is 
reflected in the motivations behind the impulse of narrating rural migrant 
worker experience. In some cases, rural migrants have made enormous contri- 
butions to China’s economic development, and acknowledgement of their 
sacrifice and contribution is a speech act informed by both appeasement and 
reconciliation. This is seen to be useful propaganda in order to defuse wide- 
spread discontent among rural migrant workers, since stigmatization, crimi- 
nalization and alarmist narratives have perpetuated a sense of danger and 
instability associated with this social group. In other cases, film-makers are 
driven by a desire to tell a good story. As Fan Lixin, the director of Last Train 
Home says, ‘I am not an economist or a sociologist. I am only a director of a 
documentary film. So my job is to use the camera to record how the lives of 
some individuals are affected by larger social upheaval’ (Yang 2010). The objec- 
tive of some films that fall into the category of the New Documentary Film 
is to chart a dramatically different way of recording social change in China, 
one that can ‘record events and give voice to people normally overlooked in 
the mainstream official and commercial media’, while also creating a ‘store of 
these materials for the future’ that will serve as a ‘contribution to an alternative 
archive of topics, voices and perspectives’ (Berry and Rofel 2010: 151). 

Indeed, new documentary film-makers are applauded for their intention 
to spend time (both on-screen and off-screen) and share the camera (the 
time and space in front of the camera) with migrant workers, thus achieving 
a more trusting and equal relationship with their subjects. However, at the 
same time, new documentary film-makers are also criticized for their intru- 
sive, even interventionist, approach to film-making. And they are shown to 
be at times ethically dubious with the way they pose questions and use the 
camera, reminding viewers that the power imbalance between the self and 
Other remains intact (Braester 2010).4 The camera in these documentary films, 
unlike that in fictional films, is a very ‘cruel’ means of storytelling, inviting 
people to reflect on their often miserable lives without offering a way to change 
or improve them (Wang 2005). In many cases, the relationship between rural 
migrants and the film-makers is marked by various types of ‘subject exploita- 
tion’ (Zhang 2004) and raises troubling questions regarding whose agency, 
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truth claims and aesthetics are privileged in these works’ proclaimed goal 
of bringing about democratization and equality. For these reasons, Yingjin 
Zhang (2007) cautions us against the truth claims made on behalf of migrant 
workers. To be sure, although these films may assume a disruptive role in 
relation to the mainstream media by dealing with ‘troubling’ subject matter 
but it does not automatically validate the truth claims often made in them. 
This is particularly since their truth claims are often validated by international 
cultural elites, based on none other than the evidence of these films having 
been censored by the Chinese state. 

A diverse politics of recognition informs a number of ways the camera 
relates to migrant subjects. One is a top-down perspective of ‘institutional 
recognition’, which is informed by the politics of appeasement and framed in 
the discourse of harmony, and presented with the pathos of compassion and 
sympathy. The other is a more ‘inter-subjective’ recognition (Morrison 2010: 9), 
informed by a more intimate, though not necessarily egalitarian, perspective, 
aiming to achieve ‘observation, testimony, mobilization and solidarity’ (Qian 
2012: 123). Still another, adopted by migrant activists, presumes to represent 
migrant workers as brothers, yet, nevertheless assumes an unapologetically 
didactic position. But rather than setting up a dichotomy between an official 
narrative on state television and alternative perspectives in independent films, 
this discussion has shown that differences both in terms of motivations and 
style are often more a matter of degree, rather than a strict dichotomy, and 
most documentaries are made to simultaneously reinforce and undermine 
these distinctions. This finding also reinforces Hershatter’s view that subal- 
tern perspectives emerge only when discourses are seen ‘in relation to each 
other’, and therefore we must ‘take seriously the categories through which 
historical subjects make meaning of their own experience’ (1999: 106). The 
discussion also demonstrate that the differences and connections among vari- 
ous positions are not chronologically linear, or ideological discrete; instead, 
they inform and reference each other in terms of style, themes, and aesthetics, 
and bear traces of continuous permutation and evolution. 
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